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British Unemployment Insurance 


So much misrepresentation has been carried on regard- 
ing the so-called British dole that it is refreshing to have 
a factual statement by one who has made a careful inves- 
tigation and presents the results without bias. This is 
true of the report of Arthur Hunter, vice president and 
chief actuary of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which is summarized in the New York Times, October 
9, 1932. 


Mr. Hunter calls attention to the fact that a fund pro- 
vided by contributions from employers and employes is 
not a dole. The system permits definite benefits for a 
certain length of time. When unemployment is so pro- 
longed that it extends beyond the period during which 
benefits can be paid, either the payments must be increased 
or the government must contribute the balance. The lat- 
ter has been necessary in Great Britain. In 1920 the 
unemployment fund had a surplus of $110,000,000. By 
the end of 1930 the government had contributed to the 
fund about $300,000,000. A year later the amount had 
increased to $540,000,000. A considerable portion of 
the government’s contribution from 1920 to 1929 was 
needed because the government in 1920 increased the 
number of workers covered from 2,250,000 to 12,000,000 
without requiring preliminary contributions by their em- 
ployers, the employes themselves and the government. 
From the spring of 1929 to the end of 1931 the govern- 
ment also contributed $225,000,000 for “transitional” 
benefits, that is, payments to those who had exhausted 
their right to benefits under the unemployment insurance 
act. 


In the autumn of 1931 contributions to the insurance 
fund were increased and benefits were decreased. The 
contributions are now 20 cents a week each from em- 
ployer, employe and the government for men, and 18 
cents each for women workers. A smaller contribution 
is paid for young people from 16 to 21 years of age. 
Certain classes of employment are exempt from the in- 
surance scheme: agricultural work, private domestic serv- 
ice, professional nursing, permanent government posi- 
tions, fishermen wholly remunerated by shares, and wives 
employed by their husbands. There are also exempt per- 
sons, such as the recipients of a certain amount of pen- 
sion, persons mainly dependent on others for a livelihood, 
persons under 16 years of age or over 64 years, and non- 
manual laborers who receive more than $1,215 a year. 

The benefits, computed on the basis of the parity of 
exchange, are $3.71 per week for men from 21 to 64 


years of age, and $3.28 for women of these ages. Young 
men of 18 to 20 receive $3.04, boys aged 17, $1.95 and 
those aged 16, $1.34. Girls receive somewhat less. A 
husband receives $1.95 for the benefit of his wife. The 
same payment is made to a man having other adults de- 
pending on him, and 49 cents is allowed for each child 
under 14 years mainly supported by the parent. These 
benefits are not payable if a worker refuses to accept a 
suitable position which the labor exchange has helped 
him to obtain. If a worker loses his job because of mis- 
conduct or leaves it without just cause he is disqualified 
to receive benefits for a period not exceeding six weeks. 

The administrators of the scheme and of the employ- 
ment exchanges declare that there is very little malinger- 
ing, and Mr. Hunter raises the question whether such 
small benefits are likely to encourage it. An unmarried 
worker who receives $16 as weekly wages does not re- 
ceive much encouragement to malinger when his unem- 
ployment benefit is $3.71 a week, which will cease at the 
end of six months. . Likewise a carpenter with a wife 
and three children earning $17 a week would receive only 
$7.13 a week for himself and family. However, a laborer 
earning $10 a week and having a wife and five children 
would receive $8.11 and may have some temptation to 
loaf if he can get away with it in spite of the regulations 
of the exchange. .The standard of living for seven per- 
sons which can be provided by $8.11 suggests that there 
is greater need for an increase in wages than there is 
for a cut in unemployment benefits as a means of mini- 
mizing malingering. The exchanges state that the men 
would rather work than walk the streets looking for jobs 
or stay at home and kill time. Furthermore, Mr. Hunter 
was “impressed with the self-respecting attitude of most 
of the unemployed.” For this they have a sound basis 
because “they do not feel that they are receiving a dole, 
but consider that the payments are rightly due them, as 
they, their employers and the state had contributed 
thereto.” 

Mr. Hunter found that the labor exchanges are of 
quite as much assistance to the employers as they are to 
employes. “The exchanges have a knowledge of condi- 
tions throughout the country,” and “their advice is of 
particular value . . . when the demand for workmen in 
certain occupations is dying and the indications are that 
the applicant should change his vocation.” The facilities 
of the exchanges are also available to technical and pro- 
fessional workers who are seeking work. In 1931 the 
exchanges filled nearly 2,000,000 vacancies. During the 
year the number of unemployed registered with the ex- 
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changes ranged from 2,531,674 in April to 2,879,466 in 
September. In spite of this surplus of available workers 
the exchange obviously performed a valuable service in 
placing a shifting industrial population. 

Mr. Hunter says: “One of the most interesting phases 
of unemployment insurance is that connected with the 
treatment of juveniles—those from 16 to 18 years of age. 
Severe criticisms have been made of the application of 
the scheme to these youngsters. Although biased against 
the scheme with regard to the young people, I was im- 
pressed with the enlightened way in which this difficult 
problem is being carried out. 

“To further their education and incidentally to keep 
them off the streets, boys and girls are requized to attend 
continuation schools for at least fifteen hours a week, 
generally with daily sessions of three hours each for five 
days. It has been found desirable to have these schools 
apart from the regular schools, as the youngsters do not 
like to feel that they are being sent back to school again. 
A typical course of instruction for girls is six hours a 
week in sewing, three hours in cooking, three hours in 
reading, writing, arithmetic and housekeeping accounts 
and three hours in hygiene and health instruction. In the 
case of the boys the type of education depends largely 
upon the facilities. In the smaller districts the usual type 
of school education is given, in addition to such manual 
work as can be furnished, but in the larger centres there 
is an opportunity for the boys to receive instruction in 
engineering, electrical work, wood-turning and such... . 

“That there is a certain amount of malingering up to 
the age of 21 or 22 years is undoubted, but the average 
healthy-minded young man desires to learn a trade, to 
earn a living and to have a family.” 

In June, 1932, the -percentage of insured persons out 
of work was 22. In London it was 12 per cent, in two 
or three counties in England and Scotland 40, and “in 
one town it had ranged from 70 to 80 per cent since 
January, 1931. In all, 2,800,000 persons were in receipt 
of unemployment benefits in a country with about one- 
third of our population.” 


The Racial Situation in Hawaii 


Harper's Magazine (New York) sent Lillian Symes to 
Hawaii to study conditions there. She reports the result 
of her investigation in the October issue of that maga- 
zine. Mrs. Symes thinks that it is only within the last 
10 months that more than a small group of the white 
inhabitants of Hawaii have been aware of its “most sig- 
nificant realities” and special problems, since the white 
residents have found there “the most idyllic” life to be 
found anywhere. All the hard physical labor is done by 
the darker peoples; for the others Hawaii is “a lotus land 
of natural beauty and physical comfort.” 

The writer attributes the public spirited generous atti- 
tude of white Hawaii to the fact that the sugar and pine- 
apple plantations have been controlled from the begin- 
ning largely by the same families. “They are proud of 
their plantations and the decency with which they are 
administered, and they would probably regard any mani- 
festation of dissatisfaction from their workers with com- 
plete incomprehension.” 

They are, however, aware that the most serious prob- 
lem in Hawaii is not that of race, but of “the second 
generation Orientals and Oriental-Hawaiians who are tak- 
ing their Americanization too seriously to live and work 
. .. in a community that must remain essentially agri- 
cultural.” Race antagonism in Hawaii is found only in 


“sections of the Service” and in “that comparatively small 
but growing group of lower-middle-class residents who 
resent the competition of the educated native Oriental in 
business and offices.” 

The question of the mixture of races in Hawaii has 
been much discussed during the last year. Mrs. Symes 
finds that the Chinese-Hawaiian combination is “a for- 
tunate one” and that “there is nothing to indicate that the 
inter-breeding of the Hawaiians with other groups has, 
in itself, resulted in physical or moral degeneration,” ex- 
cept where this has been “due largely to the bad social 
conditions which frequently surround the children of such 
marriages.” She also found that no racial bloc has de- 
veloped in Hawaii, and that “mixed social intercourse 
and intermarriage . . . can scarcely be considered a prob- 
lem in island society. . . . In politics, as in business, and 
in the official social life of the islands, the race line is 
ignored.” But in “more intimate social life” there is lit- 
tle racial intermingling. “If Hawaii ever develops a race 
conflict, it will be the result of white carelessness and 
stupidity, and the failure of its rulers to find a produc- 
tive, self-respectful place in its social and economic life 
for its new citizens.” 


Freedom of Press and Pulpit 


The rather acrimonious discussion of the case of Drew 
Pearson who was dismissed from the staff of the Balti- 
more Sun, allegedly because the Secretary of War had 
demanded some such action, has been illuminating. It was 
a conspicuous case of a type which the editor of this 
SERVICE is from time to time called on to investigate and 
report upon. The net result of several such inquiries— 
sometimes involving ministers and college professors— 
is that the charge of abuse of academic, pulpit or jour- 
nalistic freedom, so quickly and invariably raised, is based 
on a one-sided interpretation. This fact must not, of 
course, obscure the cases, some of which have been re- 
ported in this Service, in which serious injustice has 
been done to men of conviction and courage. 

In the case of the Baltimore Sun it appears that, what- 
ever improper attempt may have been made to bring pres- 
sure on the editor, the disciplinary act was the result of 
a not unreasonable judgment of the behavior and useful- 
ness of a press representative who was charged with im- 
portant and delicate duties. The Christian Century 
(Chicago) on September 21 commented on the case as 
follows: 


“Freedom of the press is a great thing, and the Chris- 
tian Century is for it. But one necessary part of it is 
the freedom of publishers to protect themselves from cor- 
respondents who want to be accredited representatives 
when they are gathering their material and irresponsible 
and anonymous free-lances when they are using it.” 

When a minister who preaches a vigorous social mes- 
sage loses his pulpit certain elements in the community 
and the press invariably assume that he was forced out 
by the moneyed interests. This may be true and it may 
not. Such a hasty judgment overlooks the many minis- 
ters who preach a strong social gospel and do not lose 
their pulpits. Without prejudice to cases that may at any 
time arise, in which improper and unchristian methods 
may be used against a prophetic preacher, the editor of 
this Service testifies that he has learned to search deeply, 
when such charges are made, for factors quite remote 
from social prophecy that led to a rift between the shep- 
herd and his flock. 
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Goodwill Projects 

“This year the Committee on World Friendship among 
Children is suggesting two projects for 1932-33. Friend- 
ship folios for the children of China are being prepared. 
These will contain a message to the children of China, in 
English and Chinese, from the children of the United 
States, and pictures for school room walls, snapshots of 
the children who send the folios, picture postcards and 
pictures of child life, sports, etc. This project is, of 
course, very similar to the three which have already been 
carried out: the Doll Messengers of Friendship which 
were sent to Japan in 1926-27, the Friendship School 
Bags which were sent to Mexico in 1928, and the Friend- 
ship Treasure Chests which were sent to the Philippines 
in 1930. 

The second project is of a different type: “Goodwill 
Messages” from the school children of the United States 
are to be broadcast over the radio on World Goodwill 
Day, May 18, 1933. All the messages submitted will be 
bound in volumes and sent to the League of Nations for 
its library or exhibit. There they will be seen by more 
persons from other countries than would be possible in 
any other city in the world. 

For 11 years such a message has been broadcast each 
year on May 18 from the children of Wales to those of 
other countries. Schools in 63 countries have replied to 
this greeting but the children of the United States have 
as yet made no concerted response. 

May 18 was chosen as World Goodwill Day at the first 
meeting of the World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations because it was on May 18, 1899, that the first World 
Conference for Disarmament and Peace met at the Hague. 

Children in elementary and junior high schools are in- 
vited to prepare Goodwill Messages. Two messages, one 
from the elementary schools and one from the junior high 
schools, will be selected for broadcasting and publication 
both here and abroad. The United States Commissioner 
of Education will serve as chairman of the committee of 
selection. 

It is urged that the preparation of the messages be 
made a school project, and, if practicable, city-wide or 
county-wide. Full information about the two projects 
may be secured from the committee, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Stampede From the City 


A variety of illustrations of the movement of families 
of unemployed industrial workers to the farms is given 
in an article by Harry R. O'Brien, entitled “The New 
Stampede to the Land,” in the Country Gentleman (Phila- 
delphia) for October. 

“Dwellers in the cities and towns—forced out of em- 
ployment by the curtailing of business and industry and 
the stilling of factory wheels, tired of walking the side- 
walks looking for work that does not exist, unable to pay 
the high rents or buy food for their families, unwilling 
to accept charity—are fleeing in mingled despair and hope 
to the country and to the land... . 

“The cities insist that many of these came from the 
country originally and should be returned there as soon 
as possible. The country and the farmers feel that they 
have already absorbed their full share and that they can- 
not take care of any more, that the cities are merely tak- 
ing the easy way and passing the buck.” 

At the very time when certain economists have stated 
that one to two million farmers could or should be re- 
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leased from agriculture there comes an increase in the 
farming population. Furthermore, many who are going 
to the country are insisting that they have gone to stay. 
“There are bound to be losses, failure and suffering. I 
found several men who had come out in 1930 who had 
lost their places by 1932... . New families moving in 
have sharply increased school enrollment, a circumstance 
which often means additional expense for the district. 
Moreover, many of these people will have to have help 
from the township or county this winter and poor relief 
officials told me they didn’t see how they could meet the 
situation with the small funds available. Thus an addi- 
tional burden of taxes will fall upon the property-owning 
farmer unless the states, by borrowing from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or raising funds in other 
ways, come to the rescue. 

“If these refugees of the depression stay in the coun- 
try for any length of time, and if the cities carry out their 
projected plans of sending still more unemployed back to 
the land, it can only mean that two types of farming, and 
two standards of living will come to a clash. It is farm- 
ing for subsistence as opposed to farming for profit. And 
the chances are that subsistence farming will gradually 
crowd out profit farming.” 

In the Christian Advocate (Central Edition, Chicago, 
Aug. 4, 1932) Dr. Mark A. Dawber, Superintendent of 
the Department of Rural Work of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Board of Home Missions, discusses the back-to-the- 
land movement. He says that the pzesent movement 
seems to have as its main purpose the meeting of an 
emergency problem of feeding people. No permanency 
is assured. People are apt to go on poor land; compe- 
tition with existing farmers will be very great; the move- 
ment of population to the country adds burdens to those 
already living there and is essentially an injustice. “Our 
city civilization has failed. It has always failed, as a 
permanent basis for life.” 

The available supply of farm hands on July 1, 1932, 
was approximately twice as large as the demand, says 
the quarterly report on farm labor of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and farm wages stood at the lowest point in 


30 years. 
The Larger Parish Plan 


A concise treatment of The Larger Parish Plan, writ- 
ten by Edwin E. Sundt, director of Town and Country 
Work of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
is published by the society, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York. Mr. Sundt says that since 1900 about 30,000 
Protestant churches, in both town and country, have been 
closed. He pleads for the organization of rural church 
work into larger parishes which shall be genuine “reli- 
gious cooperatives.” Information is given regarding 
types of parishes, financing, parish programs of work, 
how to begin, etc. 


A Study of Rural Opinion 


The Country Home (New York) published in its April 
issue the results of a questionnaire answered by 6,316 
rural residents. Four-fifths of those replying were 
women ; three-fifths resided in the open country, and two- 
fifths in villages and towns. 

Sixty-nine per cent of those replying expressed ap- 
proval of the proposal to expand child labor laws to limit 
the working hours of children on farms. The vote on 
this issue was analyzed by age groups. Only 59 per cent 
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of those over 60 years of age favored the proposal, where- 
as 76 per cent in the late teens were favorable. 

On the question of Sunday evening “movies” only 34 
per cent were favorable. Again there was a striking dif- 
ference between the age groups. Twenty-six per cent of 
those over 60 years of age were favorable, as compared 
with 45 per cent in the late teens. 

On the question of selling grapes to be marketed legally 
as a concentrate and later to be turned into wine, 44 per 
cent approved. Analyses of replies to 22 other questions 
are given. 


A Farm Journal on the Six-Hour Day 


An editorial in Tl’allaces’ Farmer (Des Moines) for 
September 3, 1932, discusses the proposed six-hour day 
for railroad workers. It has been stated that farmers 
would be sympathetic with the proposal for a six-hour 
day because it would spread work and give employment 
to more people. But I!allaces’ Farmer is opposed to any 
proposal which would pay railroad labor the same total 
amount for six hours’ work as would ordinarily be paid 
for eight hours. “Railroad labor is still getting more than 
twice as much per hour as it received in 1914. Freight 
rates on farm products average 60 per cent above pre-war 
chiefly because of the high wages of railroad labor. Un- 
doubtedly, railroad labor worked too long hours and was 
too poorly paid in 1914. Nevertheless, with the farm 
situation as it is today, railroad labor cannot expect to 
get the active cooperation of farmers in bringing about 
a six-hour day for railroad labor when the prospects are 
that such a move will mean higher freight rates. 

“. . Shorter hours of work in town can easily be 
merely another way of gouging the farmer.” 


Agricultural Missions Notes 


The newly organized Agricultural Missions Foundation 
(see INFORMATION Service, May 21, 1932) has begun 
the publication of a quarterly bulletin entitled Agricul- 
tural Missions Notes which has become a source of infor- 
mation regarding activities in agricultural and rural mis- 
sions at home and abroad. Several of the “notes” are 
summarized below: 

An agricultural fair was held in the Seoul, Korea, 
Y.M.C.A. building. Farmers from a score of villages in 
the surrounding territory cooperated in exhibiting prod- 
ucts. The Rural Program of the Y.M.C.A. in Korea, a 
pamphlet recently published by the National Council of 
the Korean Y.M.C.A.’s, gives an interesting outline of 
the work there. 

The National Christian Council of Japan has announced 
the appointment of the Rev. Yotaro Kurihara as its rural 
secretary. “Mr. Kurihara,” says the Bulletin, “has for 
many years been pastor of the Shibukawa Kumiai 
Church, and is one of the pioneer rural Christian work- 
ers in Japan.” 

The National Flood Relief Commission of China re- 
cently requested the University of Nanking College of 
Agriculture. and Forestry, through its Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, “to make 
a detailed survey of the flooded regions in China.” The 
work was directed by Professor J. Lossing Buck. ‘The 
survey showed the number of people affected by last sum- 
mer’s floods to be as great as the total agricultural popu- 
lation of the United States.” 

Headquarters of the Agricultural Missions Foundation 
are at 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Notes on Recent Magazine Articles 


“Speculation: What To Do About It.” By William Z. Ripley. 
New York, Scribner’s, October, 1932. 
Advocates more drastic federal legislation. “The only 

effective legislation . . . would follow upon the imposi- 
tion by the federal government of such standardized and 
properly devised systems of corporate accounts, that 
speculation which feeds upon secrecy and mystery shall 
be shrivelled up in face of it.” 


“I Saw Lenin.” By Everett R. Clinchy. 

Century, September 14, 1932. 

“I saw Lenin living, today, in Russia’s hatred of peo- 
ple outside the proletarian class. I saw Lenin’s idea of 
uncompromising conquest by violence, and his notion of 
rule by the dictatorship of a single school of thought, 
incarnate in “The Party.’ I saw Lenin’s disillusionment 
about organized religion blazing in the eyes of Russian 
youth. I saw Lenin’s courageous idealism for equitable 
economic arrangements leading his people on. Indeed, 
from the moment a traveler faces Lenin’s portrait in the 
frontier customs house, he never escapes this man.” 


Chicago, The Christian 


“Are The Drys Licked?” By Paul Hutchinson. 

September, 1932. 

The Drys, assuming adequate leadership, “are a long 
way from licked.” There are three battles ahead,—one 
over Congress, a second over the writing of the proposed 
Twentieth Amendment, and a third over the two amend- 
ments—the 18th and the 20th. If the Drys lose all of 
them there is, nevertheless, likely to be ultimately a re- 
action by a disillusioned electorate toward federal pro- 
hibition. 


The Forum, 


“An Army of Boys on the Loose.” By A. Wayne McMillen. 

The Survey Graphic, September 1, 1932. 

A new migration of boys—11,000 of them lodged and 
fed in the single city of El Paso during the fall and win- 
ter months—is described. Many come from “substantial 
American families.” The writer calls the situation result- 
ing from the migration a “crisis.” 


“The Allotment Plan.” By John A. Simpson. 

Farm Journal, August, 1932. 

The president of the Farmers’ Educational Cooperative 
Union of America describes a proposal to give the Federal 
Farm Board power to issue to each American farmer an- 
nually a certificate informing him of the amounts he is 
permitted to produce for sale in domestic markets. 


Philadelphia, The 


“Clergymen Invade Industry.” By Charles C. Webber. New 
York, The World Tomorrow, August, 1932. 
“The increased participation of ministers and church or- 
ganizations in strike situations on the side of the strikers 
constitutes a significant sign of the times.” 


The August number of the National Municipal Review 
of New York is given to a discussion of county govern- 
ment. Fifteen articles on various aspects of the subject 
written by specialists in political science and public finance 
are included. The first article, by Howard P. Jones, sec- 
retary of the Committee on County Government of the 
National Municipal Review, describes agitation in various 
parts of the country indicating that “harassed tax payers 


are awakening to the faults in our historic forms of - 


county government and are taking steps to remedy them.” 
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